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NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 


NO. XLV. 


Some notes were left by Martha Allinson con- 
cerning her father, made for the benefit of her 
children: ‘‘and may you,” she says in her pre- 
amble, “ be so wise as to follow him as he fol- 
lowed Christ.” We extract the following : 

“ He was one who ruled his own house well, 
steadily and earnestly laboring to bring up his 
children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord: often observing to us that without true 
religion no one could be happy, either here or 
hereafter: greatly desiring our growth and es- 
tablishment therein. 

“ Often did he, on his knees, in the morning, 
before he entered on the business of the day, 
supplicate the Almighty on our aeeount; not 
for riches or honor, or long life, but that He 
would preserve us from the evils which are in 
the world, and grant us an admission into the 
mansions of rest and peace. May his pious care 


never be oo 

“He zealously labored, in the ability re- 
ceived, for the promotion of truth and righteous- 
ness, endeavoring to enforce the necessity of a 
steady, harmonious labor on that aceount, and 
to promote and restore peace and love in the 
Church and amongst his neighbors. 

“ The last three years of his life he was mostly 
confined at home in a declining state of health, 
often lamenting the low state of things in a re- 
ligious sense. This, with many trying cireum- 
stances and deep baptisms which fe}l to his let, 
often clothed his spirit with saek-cloth, and ov- 
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casioned him to go mourning on his way. Not- 
withstanding, He whom his soul loved was 
pleased, at seasons, so to comfort and over- 
shadow his mind, that I have heard him break 
forth in songs of praise, and once, in an uncom- 
mon manner, to adopt this language : 


‘ For, lo! the winteris past, 

The rain is over and gone ; 

The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of the singing of birds is come; 

And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land; 

The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, 

And the vines with the tender grapes give a good 

smell.’ 

Several Friends who were present bore witness 
that He who had been his morning light, merci- 
fully condescended to be his evening song. 

“ Few men, I believe, possessed a larger share 
of sensibility or a more feeling heart. Thus he 
was often ow into sympathy with those who 
had to travel the path of inward conflict or out- 
ward difficulty ; proving himself a warm and 
sincere friend. 

“ The last time I conversed with him, he told 
me he believed the dispensation he had to pass 
through was not on his own account, and 
that he wished it might have the designed effect 
on his posterity. He prayed earnestly to the 
Lord for us. and that he would be with him to the 
end. He said he wished his oldest child to be with 
him in his last moments, and close his eyes, and 
had faith to believe it would be so. May I be 
enough thankful that it was so. At the time of 
his departure this text eceurred sweetly to m 
mind, and settled it im a quiet calm: ‘ And 
heard a voice from Heaven saying unto me, 
write—Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth! Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors ; and their 
works do follow them. 

“He deceased the 5th of 11th month, 179, 
in the 71st year of his age, without sigh or groan 
or struggle; his prayers being answered, which 
had ascended from time to time, that he might 
depart in Agreeably to his own written 
direetion, he was interred in a more plain and 
exemplary manner than is common amo 


Friends in thisday,in Friends burying ground 
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at Woodbury ; a solemn meeting being held on 
the occasion.” 

Of the precise date of this last conversation 
with his daughter, we are not informed. At 
that time, after remarks concerning others, he 
addressed her in these words: “ My dear child, 
if I never see thee more while able to converse, 
I earnestly pray that the Lord Almighty, whom 
I have endeavored to serve, may bless and pre- 
serve my daughter Martha and her children, 
that we may meet again in the mansions of rest, 
never more to separate, and that he will be with 
me to the end, and preserve me from saying or 
doing anything that may cause a blemish to the 
Truth. I have often wished, my dear child, 
that thou might be with me in my last moments, 
and close my eyes for me. I have faith to believe 
it will be so.” 

When it was apprehended that his solemn 
change might be near, she was sent for, and ar- 
rived on the day of his death, about four hours 
previous thereto. He was unable to speak, but 
he had through a long life, been speaking 
and acting in reference to the event then 
about to take place. A holy solemnity reigned 
in the room as he lay quiet and peaceful, his 
gentle breathing becoming gradually fainter. 
His eldest born was strengthened to kneel be- 
side his bed, and ina few fervent words to sup- 
plicate that, if consistent with the Divine will, 
his passage through time into an endless eternity 
might be made easy, and he be received by the 
arms of everlasting love. After the closing 
scene, with pious tenderness and indescribable 
love she gently closed the eyes of him who had 
been a guide of her youth, a tender father and 
counsellor, and constant faithful friend. 

The following letter to his children may prob- 
ably have been suggested to his mind by the 
vain pomp at a funeral referred to in No. 16 of 
these memoirs. It was found after his death, 
bearing date a little more than two months sub- 
sequent to the occasion we refer to, and was 
feelingly read at his grave by his great-nephew 
Joseph Whitall. It was solemnly impressive on 
the minds of those present. 


when the most humbling objects, mortality and 
dissolution, are before their eyes, and ought to 
impress them with the most solemn and awful 
sense of the state of uncertainty in whichthey 
themselves exist, and how fast they are also 
hastening to the grave. And if Friends see 
cause to Live a meeting at the time of my bur- 
ial, let this poor body be first covered in the 
earth, as the contrary practice mostly arises from 
a foolish desire in the relatives to have that 
mark of distinction and respect shown to the de- 
ceased, and hath many exceptions in my view. 
And at the grave, if you are easy with it, this 
may be read. 

And you my friends and neighbors now as- 
sembled to perform the last kind office to a fel- 
low creature, may the opportunity be improved, 
and inspire a deep reflection of what importance it 
is to die the death of the vighteous. For such 
as die in their sins, be assured, into that state 
of felicity where Christ is they can never come. 
When you hear this every hard thought will be 
silenced. You will not suspect me of deceit, or 
of other view in penning it, than your good. 
Your gold or silver, smiles or frowns, are now 
of no consequence to me; but oh, my soul 
breathes at the writing hereof, that the inhabit- 
ants of this land of my nativity, and neighbor- 
hood where I have spent my days, may increase 
in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, that so their end may be 
peace. Amen. 




































DaerLbagpiop- 


The Monthly Meeting of Woodbury, in the 
8th month, 1796, gave forth a testimony con- 
cerning David Cooper. After setting forth his 
birth and parentage, the document proceeds :— 
“When young in years, he experienced the in- 
fluence of Divine Grace upon his mind, that 
gave him a prospect of the beauty and advan- 
tage of a truly religious life ; and as he grew in 
years, an increasing care that he might not stain 
the profession he was educated in, which was now 
become the religion of his judgment. And 
through varied baptisms and trials, he became 
more and more resigned to the cross of Christ. 

‘“‘ And as he was a man endowed with talents 
superior to many, and became conformable to 
the pure influence of the Holy Spirit, he was a 
useful member in the community at large, and 
in the neighborhood where he lived, being fre- 
quently applied to for advice in cases of diffi- 
culty, and employed as a PEACE-MAKER. 

“In religious meetings he was solid and 
weighty, sound in judgment and clear in 
expression. He was enabled to bear a 
testimony to the power and influence of 
the gospel, in great simplicity of manners, and 
circumspection. And the Lord was pleased to 
sanctify his endowments, and enlarge his heart 
in the Gospel; [so] that he became qualified to 


Woodbury, 30th of 4th mo., 1783. 


My dear children,—I have thought it my 
duty, while living, to show forth an example of 
simplicity and plainness becoming the religious 
profession I made, and am desirous this example 
may go with me to the grave; to which end I 
now direct that my coffin be made in the manner 
they constantly were in the days of simplicity 
and virtue when I was a youth,—flat and of 
pine or lynn boards ; and the expense this may 
save, | direct my executors to give to some poor 
person in the neighborhood, which will do more 
good than to moulder in the earth. For the 
folly and vanity of man never appear more idle 
and inexcusable, than in showing an emulation 
and fondness for pomp and show at funerals,. 
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fill the station of an Elder in the Church, not death. This desirable object is often frustra- 
in name only, but in a degree of the true, ted when funeral companies are divided in va- 
anointing bore testimony in many minds, both | rious apartments, many being gathered around 
at home and abroad, that his heart was in meas-| the doors in worldly talk; and the practice has 
ure given up to serve the Lord, and was truly} grown with many into a habit, of merely arriving 
as a stake and as a cord in our Zion. at the hour of departure, to join in a funeral 
“ And as he was favored with wisdom and a| procession, and thus testify their respect for 
feeling mind, he became very useful and service-| the deceased. In some locations, especially in 
able in society, and we have reason to believe} England, the practice is established, of giving 
his services abroad were acceptable and strength- | invitations to meet at the meeting house, or at 
ening among his friends. And as he increased |a house provided for the purpose at the grave 
in years, the more his mind seemed redeemed | yard, whereby a quiet settlement of the whole com- 
from this present world, and the things of it,| pany is attained, and, whether there be vocal 
and an increasing heart concern was felt for the | ministry or not, the people’s minds are dipped 
prosperity of Truth. into sympathy with the bereaved ones, and are 
‘In the latter part of his time he was visited | likely to reflect upon their own latter end. 
with great affliction, wherein he long lay under Coxcaupine Rewatixe—The soles 


deep languishment, yet his understanding and} n,viq Cooper have now been brought to a close. 
intellectual faculties remained clear, and his Pie weiter and Mo: ‘seailens “alee eateiobe 0m 
love for Truth and Friends continued to the wish that he had a more cuntapelcnh biographer. 
last. And he often expressed a desire, if it was/ vot such has been the quality of our materials, 


the Lord’s will, to be unclothed of mortality ‘oad 

: ae : . «| that they have excited interest, and, we trust 
and enjoy the fruition a eR a been tnaaantiliy otherwise, the labor of com- 
beyond the reach of the diversified trials allotte pilation and the space occupied in a valuable 


in this uncertain world. : . 

“ His car for society and fora right improve-| ome to us from not a few whose judgaent we 
ment of order amongst Friends, was the leading} ..toem relative to a published volume of David 
concern of his mind. Under all his afflictions Cooper's Memoirs. This may, perhaps, be at- 
and trials, nothing gave him more joy than the tempted, (though not at the present high price 
prosperity of Truth. He often expressed his} paper), in which case there would be consider- 
deep concern for the insensibility of the present] 941, evilon ‘end! obi eal teehee. 
generation under the outward sunshine of pros- sions and changes in the arrangement. There 
perity and the abundant blessings of Heaven, | __. interesting letters on hand which were found 
being strangers to the heartfelt concern of our], jate to take their place in the series now 
worthy predecessors, who maintained the testi-| (),..4- and the compiler would gratefully re- 
mony of a good conscience, and supported our ceive from those who possess them, letters to 
principles with the loss of life, liberty, and the]. po. pp. Cooper ; references to bhhis ‘teed 
nennens and dearest enjoyments. black 1 letters or diaries, or other material that might 

He was a firm advocate for the black people, | - hance the interest of such a volume. Some 
and a liberal promoter of schools upon a right|); 4, o¢ Cooper genealogy may possibly be in- 
ere, ‘ 2 eluded . 

‘His last illness being very trying, his peti- a ; 
tions were to the Almighty that he would be with| nije Dochecs of soms of Daeid Coopers de 
sat Png de ps tes be aoe ie scendants; not inferior, as we apprehend, in 
that he departed in peace with the Lord, the interest to the present compilation. w.J. A. 
5th of the 11th month, 1795, in the 71st year 
of his age; and he was interred at Woodbury 
in a plain way, agreeably to his own direction 
left in writing.” 

This interesting testimony of the Church, 
bearing the signature of Samuel Mickle as clerk, 
concludes with copying the paper read at his 
grave, which is given above. 

The circumstances of this interment are illus- 
trative of the importance, in a religious sense, 
which Friends of former generations attached 
to funerals. The solemnity of death is brought 
into view on the burial of a fellow creature, and 
when at such times a large number of persons 
are in attendance, how important is it that they 
should be solemnized together, and brought into 
sober reflection on the awfulness of life and of 













































“1 AM TOO BUSY; CALL ANOTHER TIME.” 


A .city missionary called at a house. The 
door was opened by a woman, to whom he said 
that he had come to converse with her on the 
salvation of her soul. She seemed uneasy at 
his words, and replied, “ I am too busy to speak 
to you to-day; call another time.” He gave.a 
kind parting word, and retired. On a second 
visit, the missionary found the woman preparing 
to go to the theatre. The same excuse was made. 
“T am very busy; come another time.” “ Ah, 
my friend,” said the faithful visitor, “ death 
will one day come to the house, and it will not 
do to tell him to call another time.” The wo- 
man went to the playhouse, returned home 
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seeming in her usual health, was taken ill in the 


night, and died the next morning. 
Life is short and uncertain. 

hour may be the only time for repentance and 

to be reconciled to God. “ Now is the accepted 


time ; behold, Now is the day of salvation.” If 


unchanged in heart, your state is full of danger: 
the next step may be into eternity. You may 
be on that line, beyond which all is darkness 
and despair. Have you not often, when God 
has called you by his providence, his word, and 
his Spirit, said by your conduct, “I am too 
busy ; at a more convenient season I will attend 
to my soul.” You have found time for business 
and pleasure and sin; but none for the service 
of God, and the care of the soul. You have 
leisure for every thing but those things 
which are the most important of all. But will 
~ delay any longer? Let the message now 

e heard. It isa message to repent and believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ. And then the 
promise is, “Thou shalt be saved.” Receive 
the offer of mercy to-day ; it may be too late to- 
morrow. 





GOSSNER AND HARMS. 
“ Pereat Adam! vivat Jesus!” 


John Evangelist Gossner was born of Roman 
Catholic parents in Hansea, a little village of 
Bavaria, 14th December, 1773. When very 
young he was sent to the Jesuit school, at Augs- 
burg, and there prepared to enter the University 
of Dillengen. He studied canon-law at Ingol- 
stadt, and commenced his active duties as curate, 
in a country village. It was here, afew months 
later, that he was made to “ see and believe the 
gospel of Jesus Christ ; to confess it in his heart 
as the power and wisdom of God.” But the 
ground had been long prepared in which the 
good seed took such thorough root. The writ- 
ings of Lavater were thrown in his way. There 
is something singularly prophetic in the young 
lad, with his love of poetry and story, leaving 
his folks lore for a book which had Jesus on 
every page: and when his teacher was proud 
of his learning in Scotus and Aquinas, he was 
weighing the letters of a Swiss heretic. The 
key of faith, on which Lavater’s life was set, 
seems to have stirred a slumbering chord in 
Gossner’s. The atmosphere of the seminary 
grew stifling. He at length received his cura- 
cy, and the joy of liberty threw other feelings 
into the shade. Another blessing followed ; he 
made the acquaintance of Sommer, a neighbor- 
ing curate, who was a man after his own heart: 
a quiet friendship sprang up between them; 
they used to meet in a little wood, for private, 
unrestrained speech about themselves, and the 


state of their hearts before God. One day 


Sommer named Martin Boos, a heretic, it was 
said, and yet, he added, there must be some- 
thing good about him. They heard presently, 
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The present 


fied with Augsburg. 
a Society of like-minded friends. 
ed five, who met to confirm their love of Christ, 
to pray and to intercede for others. 
month had passed, he writes: “Truly the Lord 
has marvellously blessed our prayer meetings! 
What I have experienced of prayer at these 
seasons is beyond all my expectations, more 
even than I can understand.” 
the secret of the Lord ; slowly becoming conscious 
of that gigantic power which God puts into His 
child’s hands, and by using which, he became 
a prince in the Church of Christ. 
periences followed, and openings into wider cir- 







be a Christian for fear of the police.” 
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that a manuscript book of his, with the pregnant 


title, “ Christ for us and in us,” was circulated 
in the neighborhood. This they eagerly read. 
But three years before, Gossner had begun to 
study the Bible; and as he felt less peace and 
comfort, he studied it the more, and mostly 
upon his knees ; and when he mentions his con- 
version he says: “The Bible opened my eyes 
and heart.” The work, begun after this long 
preparation, went swiftly on. He wrote in his 
diary: “Thou old Adam in me, die! Live, 
Lord Jesus! And so it was; and this whole 
day my prayer has been just this, repeating, 
Pereat Adam [perish Adam]! vivat Jesus 
[live Jesus]!” Soon after he had received 
Christ for us and in us, he went to Serg, where 
Feneburg received him into his house. With 


him ‘and Sailer, Gossner gained strength and 


light. Much of his religious history is identi- 


His first step was to form 
They number- 


Before a 


He was learning 


Other ex- 


cles of religious life. He read Zinzendorf; fell 


into the acquaintance of a pious Quaker ; wrote 
to Harg and Steinhoff about a new translation 


of the New Testament. . . . A period of 
persecution followed. ‘ Well, now I know,” he 
cried, “that in Christendom one dare no longer 
And in 
Leipsic, at least, it was so ; he could not remain. 
A hundred asylums were pressed upon him; 
princes and statesmen were as forward to receive 
him as the rest; he fixed upon Berlin, and 
found it to be the place of God’s appointing. 
Hitherto his life seemed aimless and broken, a 
very weary wandering and loosing of any ties that 
held out promise. He was scarce in one place, 
till he was persecuted to another ; scarce opened 
his lips, till a sealed order closed them; scarce 
at rest till he was in motion. It was a painful 
education. Every step of the journey he had 
to stop and ery Pereat Adam! vivat Jesus! It 
was a thorough undoing of the human and the 
self; a learning of lessons that were repeated 
till they were got, and often bitterly, by heart. 
The life of faith is not a simple outburst ; effec- 
tual prayer is not the easy, steady flow of a first- 
love. They come out of slow and patient and 
somewhat harsh training. Whatever Gossner 
had learned, it was in the school of God ; and 
the apt scholar there passes at once into the 
teacher’s place. . . . In his 56th year the 
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work of his life began. Truly a late starting, 
but he was singular in everything. God had 
been educating him; and if the foundation was 
tedious and deep, the building was a glorious 
temple of the Spirit. Few men have had such 
a training; thirty years of conflict within and 
without : acontinual overthrow of his own plans; 
the rending of every attachment; persecution 
and applause ; an endless tossing over a stormy 
sea. No doubt it was needed; God’s children 
are not tried for naught. He who is the treasu- 
ry of wisdom will not let the painful lessons of 
years be thrown away; and if we see a man cut 
down before the gathering of the fruit, can we 
pierce within the veil, and can we count the 
fruit which angels gather with unseen hands? 


( To be concluded. ) 





Report of a Committee of the Representatives of 
New York Yearly Meeting of Friends, upon 
the condition and wants of the Colored Refu- 
gees, published by direction of the Representa- 
tive Meeting. 

(Continued from page 327.) 


We attended the first part of a meeting for 
worship of the colored refugees, held at three 
o’clock, on the afternoon of the 30th. When 
we entered, they were all kneeling, at prayer ; 
and one of them, in simple eloquence, was plead- 
ing at the throne of Infinite Mercy, for aid to 
overcome the evil of their hearts, and live in 
obedience to His law; that they might be ena- 
bled to bear with patience all the troubles of| 
life, and when all was over, be received in man- 
sions of eternal rest! They then united in 
singing. The air was plaintive, but the words 
were not understood by us. At its conclusion, 
they again knelt in prayer. After acknowledg- 
ing the evil of their. past lives, the speaker 
pleaded for mercy and forgiveness, and for help 
in the future. He remembered the strangers 
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of clothing kept for sale to the colored laborers, 
and were shown a fair assortment of serviceable 
material ; much of it being ready-made clothing, 
Captain Ludlow then politely accompanied us to 
the camp called the Pest House, the name being 
derived from a building upon the ground for- 
merly used for that purpose. 

The camp was something like Camp Barker, 
in Washington, but less comfortable, excepting 
the hospital, which was incomparably better. 
The most of the patients here were tolerably 
comfortable, yet there was not sufficient care 
taken to preserve cleanliness and proper venti- 
lation. 

The condition of the people at this camp was 
less favorable because of the preparation to re- 
move them all to Craney Island. We were in- 
formed that about 150 men were employed as 
wood-choppers, and 230 as stevedores. Some 
were paid 50 cents per cord with rations, and 
others $10 per month and rations. 

Captain Ludlow placed at our disposal a small 
steamboat to ecnvey us to Craney Island and 
Fort Norfolk, with a letter to Dr. Brown, the 
superintendent. We arrived at the island about 
12 o’clock, and found the Doctor very much 
occupied with the duties of his office. He re- 
ceived us very cordially, and urged us to remain 
some days with him, offering to accommodate 
us as well as he was able. His wife and two 
children composed his family. He gave us full 
particulars respecting the refugees on the island, 
nearly all of whom are now quartered in tents 
until the completion of the barracks, which he 
was preparing for them. On our way to these, 
we visited most of the tents and found the peo- 
ple cheerful and busily engaged with sundry 
occupations. 

Some of the colored men are employed in 
fishing for oysters, and the Doctor expects to 
employ a considerable number in that way. 
The island is too small to give employment in 


now with them, for whom he asked the blessing | agriculture, in which most of these people have 
of the Most High. Then he prayed for the, heretofore been engaged, and in which the 
President of the United States ; that he might; Doctor has no doubt they could easily support 





be preserved, comforted, and strengthened by 
Almighty power; that he might be endowed 
with wisdom, and enabled to perform the will 
of Heaven ; also, for the Union and the rulers 
of the nation, and its armies ;—that the Lord 
would be with them, and strengthen them to} 
overcoine all enemies, and re-establish the laws, 
and maintain the rights of all. Our hearts 
were touched by these simple, but fervent peti- 
tions, and we realized afresh the assurance: 
“ Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons, but in every nation, he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with him.” 


themselves. 

We inquired of many where they came from, 
and why they left their masters. Generally the 
latter question seemed to excite surprise or in- 
credulity, but the answer was nearly the same 
in all cases: they came away for their freedom, 
so that they might enjoy the reward of their 
own labor; but that if they could have this at 
home they would rather go back and live 
where they had lived. Not one of all the mul- 
titude, whom we saw, was desirous of going 
North. ' 

We were much gratified with our visit to 
Craney Island ; not so much for what it was, as 


We reached Norfolk in the evening of the; what the superintendent desired to make it. 


30th. The next morning we called on Captain} The vigilance, discipline, and order of Dr. 
Ludlow, who promptly arranged for our visiting! Brown, and his kindly interest for the welfare 
the several camps. We first went to the depot of the poor people under his charge, convinced 
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us that he was the right man for his appoint- 
ment. He exhibited to us his stock of clothing, 
consisting chiefly of partly worn garments, 
which had been sent from kind friends in the 
North. Heshowed us a box of shoes for women 
and children, containing about 40 or 50 pair, 
contributed by a poor man in Massachusetts, 
who makes a living for himself and wife by 
peddling shoes. It reminded us of the widow’s 
mite. 

Dr. Brown informed us that the government 
does not intend to furnish school-houses, or 
places of worship for these people. These must 
be contributed by private subscription. He 
desires to have a building that will accommo- 
date a large number. If the friends of the 
colored people will supply the material, the 
Doctor will have it put together. There will 
probably be more than one thousand desirous of 
attending public worship; and he would like to 
have: it large enough for all. We met two 
young men on the island who had recently ar- 
rived to offer their services as teachers. In the 
absence of school-houses, they were busily en- 
gaged in other useful and more pressing services. 

We called at Fort Norfolk on our return. 
Here we found the superintendent, John Daw- 
son, in the midst of his sable charge. He in- 
formed us that there had been as many as 962 
at this place, but that all the able-bodied men 
had been taken away for various government 
employ, so that the present number was re- 
duced to 632, all women and children but 12 
old orinfirm men. Of these, about 50 were 
sick—chiefly of measles and hooping-cough, and 
diseases from exposure. There were more 
deaths than births. The condition of these 


people appeared very unfavorable; many of 


them had on their backs the same clothes in 
which they left their former homes several 
weeks before. Many were wretchedly clad. 
Altogether, they presented a miserable appear- 
ance. They were quartered chiefly in a large 
warehouse, formerly used tostore guano. This 
building had no chimneys, and the fires of wood 
filled it with smoke so as to cause tears to run 
from the eyes of many of the little children ; yet 
they were all wonderfully patient, and not a cry 
was heard from any of them. Most of those 
with whom we conversed were from North Caro- 
lina. One man, about 60 years old, informed 
‘us that he was a cabinetmaker and turner by 
trade ; that he came away when opportunity 
offered, because he wanted to be free. He had 
paid his master $300 per annum for 17 years, 
and $250 for the last three years, so that in 20 
years he had paid him near $6,000. He thought 
that was enough, and was tired of it. When 
asked what his master had done for him during 
this time, he promptly replied: “About as 
much as you, sir;’ but presently correcting 
himself, added, “No, sir, not quite so much as 
you, for he never inquired so kindly after me as 
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you have done.” “ Well, but did he not fur- 
nish food and clothing!” “No, sir, I had to 
supply all that myself.” 


One woman, in reply to the usual question, 


why she came away, and whether she would not 
like to go back, if assured of her freedom at her 
old home, replied: “ No, sir, 1 never want to 
see the place again.” When asked why, she 
said she would rather live anywhere else, she 
had been so badly treated—and never wanted to 
see the place again! There was no lack of in- 
telligence in this woman ; but the associations 
of her former home were such as to destroy all 
attraction toward the scenes of her childhood. 
During this conversation, a large crowd of 
women collected, evidently anxious to hear all 
that the strangers had to say. Upon being in- 
quired of, collectively, whether any present 
wished to go into the North, not one appeared 


willing ; but all seemed to shrink from the idea, 


and said it was too cold. The poor people ap- 
peared to think that our visit was designed for 


their benefit, in some way ; and when informed 


of its objects, they were wild in their expres- 
sions of joy and thanks. One old woman said 


she had been praying for us to come, and had 
full faith that we would come. That when she 
saw us land, she blessed God that her prayer 
had been heard and answered. They said in 
substance: “ We will endure this suffering in 
patience, for the sake of the prospect of free- 
dom. We are patient through all, because we 
see a good time coming. We pray the good 
Lord for all Union-men constantly.” When we 
came away they followed us in a crowd to the 
end of the pier, and as the steamboat moved off, 
raised their hands, and waved us adieu. 

In conversation with John Dawson, he had 
no doubt that all these people could easily sup- 
port themselves, if they had the opportunity, 
either upon the land, or in other fields of indus- 
try. He showed us some excellent oaken bas- 
kets made by them, and worth from 50 cents to 
75 cents each. The material for these was 
found in large quantity in the adjacent woods. 
He also showed us a scow which had been made 
and calked by some of the men under his 
charge. It was well done. It was intended, 
shortly, to remove them all to Craney Island, 
and for this reason less preparation had been 
made for their accommodation. 

We returned to Fort Monroe on the morning 
of 12th month 2d, and occupied the rest of the 
day with our kind friend C. B. Wilder, who, for 
the sake of the poor and friendless, has for 
many months denied himself the enjoyments of 
home, in order to minister to their aid and pro- 
tection. In witnessing the sound judgment, 
firmness and tact, yet the evident kindness, with 
which he promptly disposed of the incessant 
applications of the colored people, we were 
forcibly struck with the value of his disinter- 
ested services—not less to the government than 
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to the subjects of his care. Hitherto he has 
devoted his time without pecuniary reward, in 
this important but thankless office. 


(To be continued.) 





No Vincent de Paul has been heard in your 
pulpits. No Louise de Gras has appeared 
amongst the daughters of Great Britain. Piety 
has found its way into your prisons; your hos- 
pitals are imploring it in vain ;—and oh! what 
a want is that—and how different would be the 
moral effect which these medical schools produce 
upon the pupils educated there, if this lamenta- 
ble deficiency were supplied. I know not 
whether they or the patients suffer most from 
its absence. Many are the lives that might be 
saved by it, many are the death-beds to which 
it would administer a consolation that is now too 
often wanted; and many are the young hearts 
which would be preserved, by its purifying and 
ennobling presence, from an affection worse than 
that which affects the life alone. A school of 
medicine ought to be a school of humanity ; 
when it is not so, the profession whick, of all 
others ought to soften the heart, tends sureliest 
to corrupt and harden it.’ He adds ‘ that this 
blessed spirit of charity might not only reform 
our hospitals by its presence, but lessen the 
pressure upon them, by seeking out the sick, 
and attending them in their own habitations.’ 
‘The Protestants were formerly reproached for 
making no exertions to spread the Gospel 
among the heathen nations. That reproach has 
been done away. Thirty years hence this other 
may also be effaced, and England have its Be- 
guines and Sisters of Charity. It is grievously 
in need of them. There is nothing wrong, 
nothing superstitious, nothing fanatical in such 
associations ; nothing but what is righteous and 
holy, nothing but what properly belongs to that 
religious service which the Apostle James, the 
brother of our Lord, has told us is pure and un- 
defiled before God and the Father.” 













































WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 


Archdeacon Thorp, in his recently published 
Bampton Lectures for 1861, urges that more 
attention should be directed to the ecclesiastical 
employment of women in the work of the 
church. The following passage occurs : 

“ And now may I be permitted to direct a 
special appeal to some present to-day, not often 
addressed from a University pulpit. ‘ Tell me,’ 
said a lady, to one of her own sex on her death- 
bed, ‘ what word of instruction you will leave 
behind you for the world you are quitting?’ 
‘That my sex has its mission—that there are 
thousands of women in England, now wasting 
life in listlessness or frivolity, who might be 
happy and useful, if they would only be like 
those of whom we read in Holy Scripture, as 
servants of the church, helpers in Christ, la- 
borers in the Lord. If they would humbly and 
unostentatiously—without in the least stepping 
out of their own sphere, or neglecting domestic 
duty—do something to teach the ignorant, to 
console the afflicted, to relieve the sick, to suc- 
cor the distressed, to raise the fallen, to help 
the helpless to help themselves.’ It may indeed 
be asked, has not the name of woman been as- 
sociated with such ministries in every age, and 
throughout the world? Where has sickness, or 
pain, or privation, or calamity been ever found, 
where she has not relieved it? Dowe not owe 
to her the noblest impulses of life? What 
would the Gracchi have been without Cornelia? 
What son amongst us has not mainly owed what 
is good in him toa mother? And yet, till of 
late, services, of which other communions have 
long known how to avail themselves, amongst 
us have been almost exclusively confined to 
private life, or to the cottages of the poor. It 
was not so in apostolic and primitive times,— 
nor is it now with Continental Christianity. 
Woman had of old her recognized office in the 
church. The Deaconess was an accredited 
order in early times. Rome has its Sisters of 
Charity, as have Protestant communions in 
France and Germany. Half a century ago, 
Southey wrote— There is work enough for us 
all; it is of women I am now speaking, who 
feel in themselves the strength of heroic virtue, 
and aspire to its rewards, and shrink from no 
scenes into which its exercises would carry 
them. Such women you have among you; 
there are such, and there ever will be such in 
every generation. Why then have you no Be- 
guines, no Sisters of Charity? Why, in the 
most needful, the most merciful form that 
charity can take, have you not yet followed the 
example of the French and the Netherlands? 





THE PIOUS CAPTAIN AND THE PIRATES. 


The captain of a vessel relates that on a voy- 
age to Brazil, in the spring of 1833, while sail- 
ing near Cape St. Roque, he deseried, one 
morning, in the distance, a suspicious-looking 
vessel, under a press of canvas, standing towards 
him. From several circumstances, he was led 
to imagine that she was occupied by pirates, who 
were advancing to plunder and murder. Still, 
not being certain of the fact, he concluded to 
keep the vessel on her course. The suspicious 
schooner continued to gain upon him, and soon, 
by the help of the glass, he saw her deck 
covered with men, and a long eighteen-pounder, 
on a swivel, so prepared as to turn in any di- 
rection desired. She was evidently a faster 
sailer than his own vessel ; he concluded, there- 
fore, that if he turned out of his course, he 
would at length be overtaken, and from the 
pirates, excited and exasperated by a long 
chase, little mercy could be expected. The 
captain was a professed Christian, a strong be- 
liever in the Providence of God, and emphati- 
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cally a man of peace. Instead of fighting with 
carnal weapons, he determined to fight him with 
spiritual ones. Having religious tracts on 
board, he determined, as soon as the schooner 
came alongside, to go on board, and present his 
tracts to the captain and crew, and preach to 
them in a bold, but affectionate manner, appro- 
priate truths from the gospel of Christ. He 
ordered all the hands to go down below, but the 
man at the helm. This he did partly to keep 
them from being agitated, and from agitating 
his own mind, and partly to do away with all 
appearance of opposition against the approach- 
ing foe. Then, committing his men and him- 
self to God, he patiently awaited the pirates’ 
arrival. The schooner came nearer and nearer, 
till at length even the figures of the men could 
be distinctly seen by the naked eye. A fearful 
crisis was fast coming; but the captain never 
shrank nor veered from his course for a mo- 
ment. 

Suddenly the pirates altered their course, 
hauled the vessel upon the wind, and stood away 
as rapidly as sail and surge could carry them! 
From the fact that they saw no men on board 
but the captain and the helmsman, and no man- 
ifestations of fear, the pirates might have been 
led to suspect that there was a large force below, 
or some decoy prepared; and thus concluded it 
dangerous to attempt their hostile design. 
Whatever process of thought it was, however, 
which led them to retreat, who will fail to ree- 
ognize in that process an over-ruling Provi- 
dence, protecting, in this instance, as in many 
others, the man who resists not evil, but, in the 
hour of threatened violence, depends not on his 
own arm but on God’s? 


that they “ were treated with respect by every 
one at Richmond with whom they conversed on 
the subject, and by some with tenderness of 
feeling.” W. B. Preston, chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs in the Senate, 
told them to make themselves entirely easy on 
the subject, as the Senate Committee, in acting 
upon it, were unanimously in favor of recom- 
mending an entire exemption. He said that 
‘some were for requiring Friends to furnish 
substitutes, but he was well aware that we could 
not conscientiously do that, and that nothing but 
a clear and full exemption would meet our 
scruples.” 

W. P. Miles, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee, invited our friends to a hearing, and 
the interview appeared to be quite satisfactory 
to both parties. But the object of the memo- 
rial was not eventually attained, and Friends 
remained subject to a tax or fine of five hundred 
dollars each, as the price of exemption from 
the Conscription Act. 

On serious consideration, the Meeting for 
Sufferings subsequently decided that, “ while, 
in accordance with the advice issued by our last 
Yearly Meeting, we do pay all taxes imposed 
on us, as citizens and property-holders, in com- 
mon with other citizens, remembering the in- 
juction—tribute to whom tribute is due, custom 
to whom custom—yet we cannot conscientiously 
pay this specific tax, it being imposed upon us on 
account of our principles, being the price ex- 
acted of us for religious liberty.” 

We are informed that the conscription law 
has been enforced with much rigor, and that 
many Friends have been taken to the camps and 
have suffered in other respects at home from 
high party feeling. It is estimated that over 
five hundred members of our Society have gone 
from North Carolina to the Free States since 
the breaking out of the rebellion, and in many 
cases the property of such has been confiscated 
without much examination of facts. In some 
parts of the State it is, however, said that great 
kindness and respect are shown to Friends. 

As correspondence between Friends in N. Caro- 
linaand their connexiens in the Western States is 
very difficult, it has been suggested that the 
latter would feel an interest in seeing the names 
of the Representatives tothe late Yearly Meeting, 
and of the Committees appointed in it, and we 
give them below. Nereus Mendenhall was Clerk, 






































FRIENDS’ REVIEW. — 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 31, 1863. 


Frienps IN Norta Carotina.—We pub- 
lished, several months since, a memorial pre- 
sented .by a Committee of North Carolina 
Meeting for Sufferings to a Convention in that 
State, asking to be released from military ser- 
vices and penalties. Appended to the minutes 
of the late Yearly Meeting of North Carolina, we 
find a memorial, in nearly the same words, which 
was presented subsequently by a Committee 
—John Carter and Nereus Mendenhall—of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, to the Confederate Con- 
gress at Richmond, asking that “so much, at 
least, of the Conscript Act as includes the 
Society of Friends may be repealed, or so mod- 
ified as to release all our members from partici- 
pating in the war.” 


It appears by the report of the Committee 
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and William Hockett, Assistant. The only 
death reported to the meeting was that of Rachel 
Perkins, an Elder nearly thirty years, who died 
on the 13th of 3d mo., 1862. 


“At North Carolina Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held at New Garden, on Second-day, 
8d of Eleventh month, 1862. 

The names of the Representatives of the 
Quarterly Meetings (except Lost Creek, which 
appointed none) are as follows: 


Eastern Quarter.—Eli C. Copeland and James 
Peelle. 

Western.—William Hockett, O. Marshburn, 
Isham Cox, Paris S. Benbow, Owen T. Lindley, 
Nathaniel Woody and John Dixon. 

New Garden.—Johu Russell, Joseph Thorn- 
burg, Thomas J. Benbow and Richard Stanley. 

Contentnea.—William Cox, Needham T. 
Perkins, Thomas Kennedy, Lazarus Pearson, 
John H. Edgerton and Jesse Hollowell. 

Deep River.—Charles B. Starbuck, Harrison 
Frazier, Sewel Farlow, Moses Hammond, Wil- 
liam Pope and Henry Davis. 

Southern.—Nixon Henley, Ezra Hammond, 
Nicholas Barker, Gideon Cox, Joseph Newlin, 
Isaac Lee, William Lowe and Jeremiah Pig- 
gott. 


They were all present, except Nixon Henley, 
Ezra Hammond, and Nicholas Barker, for 
whose absence reasons were rendered, and E. 
C. Copeland and James Peelle, who ate expected 
to give a reason to next meeting for their ab- 
sence. 

John Carter and E. E. Mendenhall were ap- 
pointed Messengers to the Women’s Meeting. 

The following Friends were appointed to pre- 
pare Essays of Epistles : 

Isham Cox, David White, Paris Benbow, J. 
E. Cox, L. Pearson, N. T. Perkins, D. V. Mof- 
fitt, U. Macey, Thomas Benbow, Sewell Farlow, 
Harrison Frazier, Himelius Hockett, William 
Cox, Jesse Hollowell, Ezra Kersey, Enoch 
Farlow, Joseph Newlin, Gideon Cox, Jonathan 
Gordon, M. B. Cox, Joseph Elliott and Solomon 
Dixon. 

David White, P. S. Benbow, John Russell, 
L. Pearson, J. Harris and Thomas Cox, were 
appointed to settle with the Treasurers; Xe. 


encouraging the faithful; strengthening the 
feeble, and awakening the indifferent. Portions 
of them are strikingly adapted to our instruction 
and warning in the present condition of our 
country, and also of our religious society in 
some places, and we cannot but hope the publi- 
cation has been peculiarly seasonable. 
























Sratistics OF THE ProcLAMATION.—We 
find the following important statistics in the NV. 
A. S. Standard, and place them on record for 
present use and future reference. 


Slaves absolutely freed in Eight Rebel States. 


Alabama, 435,080 | North Carolina 831,059 
Arkansas, 111,115 | South Carolina, 402,406 
Florida, 61,745 | Texas, 182,566 
Georgia, 462,198 — 
Mississippi,436,631 Total, 2,422,800 


Slaves freed in parts of States in rebellion. 
Louisiana—T hirty-five parishes, 245,940 
Virginia—Ninety-three counties, 451,533 








Total, 697,478 
Slaves in parts of States excepted by the Proclamation. 


Louisiana—Thirteen parishes, including 

New Orleans, 85,786 
Virginia—Fifty-five counties, including 

the forty-eight of Western Virginia, 39,332 


Total, 125,118 
Slaves in Border States wholly excepted by the Procla- 
_mation, but the slaves of rebels ere freed by act of 
Congress, in these States and in the excepied parts of 
Louisiana and Virginia. 
Delaware, 1,798 | Missouri, 114,931 
Kentucky, 225,483 | Tennessee, 275,719 
Maryland, 87,189 _— 
Total, 705,120 
Recapitulation. 

1. Slaves absolutely freed in eight 
rebel States, 2,422,800 

2. Slaves absolutely freed in parts of 
two States, 697,473 


Total number of slaves DECLARED 
FREE, 3,120,278 

8. Slaves excepted by the proclama- 

tion in parts of Louisiana and 








ConcLusion or tHE “Notices or 'D. 
Cooper.”—Our friend William J. Allinson 
brings his Notices of David Cooper to a close 
in our present number. They have extended 
much further than he anticipated at the begin- 


: , E ' Virginia, 125,118 
ning, but we believe they have been read with] 4 Slaves excepted in the Border 
much satisfaction by our subscribers generally, States 705.120 
and have been received by many with unusual ; — andl 


interest. We trust, too, that they have been 
the means of comforting some who mourn; of 


Total number of slaves noé freed 
by the proclamation, 830,238 
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5. Whole number ofslaves in the Uni- that it has been so long delayed. It is, we 
ted States by census of 1860, 3,958,587 think, creditable to both parties that they should 
r 2s have hesitated, for so long a period as eight 

6. Whole number remaining slaves * . 
years, to effect a formal separation of their re- 

January 1, 1863, 830,238 spective flocks. 

; : ._.. o————| ‘We take comfort also in observing that, in 
Number freed, including District of the minute adopted by the Yearly Meeting of 
Columbia 3,123,349 | which Jonathan Binns acts as clerk, and with 
which the Yearly Meetings of London and 
Tue Onro SePaRATION.—We copy the fol- Dublin correspond, there is a careful avoidance 
lowing editorial remarks from the London of irritating expression; and, further, that no 


. ae attempt is made to ground the necessity for 
Friend of the present month. The position of separation upon doctrinal differences, but that 


the separatists in Ohio, in reference to the| it is simply made to rest on the importance of 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio, and to the other relieving ‘ Monthly Meetings from any further 
Yearly Meetings of our religious Society, is well responsibility for, or charge of, a class of 
understood in this country. It was the natural eee ren eee Nee ee Oe ee 


: : y trol.’ 
result of their persistent determination, through| « The report presented bya Committee charged 


ten years of earnest remonstrance on the part of| with the consideration of the subject, to the 
their brethren, to recognise and receive as mem- other Yearly Meeting, of which George Gilbert 
bers, persons who had separated from New acts as clerk, is of a very different character. 
tk Conde Mette ik bite d It speaks of ‘ treating with those offenders who 

S y Meeting, and, being cisownec | separated from us in 1854;’ and of their being 
from that body, had set up meetings “out of 


‘brought to a sense of their transgression,’ and 
the order and contrary to the discipline of our | to a willingness ‘ to condemn the same,’ as the 
religious Society,” thus introducing discord and alternative of disownment. _The report also 
division into Ohio and portions of some of the states the belief of the Committee that the sepa- 

Mn aa a ration was effected ‘from an attempt to intro- 
7 y gs. duce unsound doctrines into the Society.’ 
Among those who have been thus led to sep- 
arate from the Society, several sub-divisions 


“ It would have been a very painful thing to 

us if the Yearly Meeting with which we cor- 
have taken place. The latest that has come to 
our knowledge, occurred at Chesterfield, in 


respond had retorted the charge of ‘an attempt 
Ohio, since their last annual meeting. About 


to introduce unsound doctrines’ upon those 
from whom they are thus separated. We have 

forty of the members meet separately, and have 

purchased a lot and commenced building a 


listened to the preaching, and have read the 
writings, of Joseph John Gurney and John 

meeting house. The same disposition exists in 

other meetings, so that the apprehension of a 


Wilbur, of whose names such deplorable use 
has been made in designating the respective 

correspondent seems likely to be realized—that 

“ they will continue to divide like a rail-cut, of 


parties. We have no hesitation in saying that 
we greatly prefer the general mode of stating 
which, when once opened, every split makes the 
next easier.” 




























Christian truth adopted by the former, though 
we never thought of referring to him as an 
authorized exponent of our faith, and should by 
no means be prepared to adopt every expression 
which he used. On the other hand, we never 
could see any reason, so far as their doctrinal 
views were concerned, why those remarkable 
men should not have labored harmoniously to- 
gether, in the service of Him whom they both 
acknowledged as their Lord and Master ; and, 
so far as our beloved friend J. J. Gurney was 
concerned, we believe that no impediment to 
such harmony ever arose. 

“ The question of the need for separation, in 
such cases, does in fact turn upon the standard 
of unity which we adopt. If, as was the case 


“ The painful subject of the separation which 
took place between Friends in Ohio in 1854, 
has afresh been brought under our notice by the 
reports, published in the Friends’ Review, of 
Tenth month 25th, and in the Philadelphia 
Friend of Eleventh month 15th, of the proceed- 
ings of the two Yearly Meetings representing 
the sections into which our Society there became 
at that time divided. 

*“‘ From the minutes which are now published, 
it appears that the Friends of both meetings 
have come to the conclusion that the time has| in the early Church, and, to a large extent, 
arrived in which it is needful to make a for-| among the earlier members of our religious So- 
mal separation between the members of the two | ciety, those who are truly united to Christ, and 
bodies. who acknowledge Him as their Teacher, are 

“Greatly as we deplore the need, if need there | content to bear one with another as brethren in 
be, for such separation, we are at all events glad | regard to such differences of view as are sure to 
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arise upon a great variety of questions relating Diep, at the residence of her son, Doctor Alfred H. 
to faith and practice, the need for separation yt St. ee = as of ana 
. . , Mary, widow of Thomas Lindley, deceased ; in 
eke ae ny Pod greatly eee Sa if her 71st year, an Elder of Spring Monthly Meeting of 
it do not cease altogether. , on the other Friends, Alamance county, North Carolina. 
hand, Christian unity be made to consist not} ‘This dear friend had long been an exemplary 
only in holding the same great truths, but also} member of our Society and a regular attender of 
in defining them in the same terms, and at- a — worship one ra eo 
® ° : elng @€ only one in attendance a ne mid-wee 
Seulatnns aie-taehten one rare ts bemahighed! meeting to which she belonged) until disabled by 
We are persuaded, indeed, that the legitimate 


disease. 
carrying out of the latter principle must result 
















































She bore a lingering and painful illness with Chris- 
tian fortitude and resignation. 
in one of two things—the entire dissolution of Jatt she was in & manner — 
all existing societies, or the setting up in each saipeldall ULaal cs baleen pechintte sentemeh in aa 
of one man, whose authority should not be ren-| Lord’s will, not having any expectation of recovery. 
dered doubtful, as that of even the Pope is, by " ‘ 
the. conflicting decisions of Councils, but who| yi_—’ 0m te 1éth of 12th mo., 1962, afer severe 
5 ae ee , ’ 4 illness, Wittram, son of Wilson and Hannah Bray, 
should be allowed an unlimited right of dicta-| aged 7 months, a member of Hinkle’s Creek Monthly 
tion to his fellow-members upon every single] Meeting, Hamilton county, Indiana. 
point of Christian faith and practice. ——, on the 14th of Ist month, 1863, in the 3d 
“We presume not to define the exact amount] year of her age, near Fairmount, Grant county, Ind., 
of agreement in regard to Christian doctrine and | Exizaserx Any, daughter of John and Amy Seale, a 
discipline which is needful on the part of those | ™e™mber of Back Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
who associate together as members of the same o- Eee amen Phebe oar ’ 
’ ; acl aa on the of 4th mon 2, ExizaseTn H. Car- 
Church ; but it is evident that a great deal must pauraa, in the 84th year of her age, widow of the 
depend upon whether the one or the other of jate Jacob Carpenter, and a beloved Elder of Centre 
the principles to which we have referred be| Monthly Meeting of Friends, Clinton county, Ohio. 
; 8 
adopted. We have every reason to believe that] As a shock of corn fully ripe, we humbly trust she 
differences of doctrinal sentiment, at least as| 18 g#thered into the heavenly garner. 
great as those which are spoken of as having led| _——; ®t West Falmouth, Mass., the 20th of 7th mo., 
to this painful separation in Ohio, were to be 1862, Mattian Girrorp, aged 82 years, a member of 
Sind ensue Che meters of th rly Church Sandwich Monthly Meeting of Friends ; having stood 
od Drege S of the carly Vaure’,|in the station of elder 37 years, and we believe it 
nd among our forefathers in religious profes-| may be said, through Divine favor, under an increas- 
sion ; and also that the love and patience, which | ing sense to the last, of the solemn responsibility 
they exercised towards each other in regard to ae — . —_ ae wal of oe need ot 
such differences, was no unimportant part of the} P°st wisdom and of holy help in ortler to Co tie 
«oe ae i Lord’s work. He was strongly attached to the So- 
discipline by which they were enabled to bear] ciety of Friends—zealous for the discipline, and a 
before th 
efore the world so effectual a testimony to the| firm believer in the doctrines of the Gospel, as they 
truth as it is in Jesus. were from time to time opened to his view in greater 
“ We further believe that the exercise of the fulness and richness ; and as the love of God in 
long enduring love of which we speak, forms ee aaa ae ee es ee: a 
also a portion of that discipline by which we 7 Ne ee ee tee ; 
may be prepared for a participation in the more 
perfect oneness of the redeemed in Heaven.” 


and to his Redeemer, abounded. It was observed by 
one, with whom he conversed freely, that in the last 
few years of his life he seemed renewedly to be pass- 
ing in review the great doctrines of the gospel, as 
held by Friends and other evangelical Christians, 
and that with expanded vision, extended charity, 
and a deepened assurance of their truth. 

As a man he was esteemed for his prudence, integ- 
rity and judgment, a good husband, a kind and 
watchful father. His careful Christian walk was 
truly exemplary and instructive, and many mourn 
the loss of his safe and tendercounsel. At the close 
he made no remarks, being suddenly prostrated by 
paralysis. 

—, on the 3d of 11th month, 1862, at Newburgh, 
Orange county, New York, in the 69th year of his 
age, of a short and painful illness, Daniet P. Birp- 
SALL, @ member of Marlborough Monthly Meeting, 
leaving the consoling assurance to his friends that 
his end was peace. 


—_—__—~<08 > —_ 


TEACHER WANTED 


Ata High School in Salem, lowa. For particulars 
address A. H. Pickerine, 
Salem, Henry Co., Iowa. 


————_—s 0 —____ 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Smithfield, Jefferson 
county, Ohio, 10th month lst, 1862, Evan H. son of 
William and Sarah Purviance, to Lyp1a B. daughter of 
Thomas and Elizabeth A. Wood, all members of the 
Monthly Meeting aforesaid. 


* ——, on the 18th of 9th month last, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Blue River, Indiana, Exocn T. Prircmarp, 
of Lick Creek Monthly Meeting, and Exizasers P. 
ReyrMay, of the former place. 


—,on the 13th of 10th month last, at the same 
place, Hiram Burne, of Grove Monthly Meeting and 
Etmrra Parcuarp of the former place. 


—_—_————368————____ 


Diep, on the 27th of 12th month, 1862, Juprra 
Davis, in the 67th year of her age, a member of Wal- 
nut Ridge Monthly Meeting of Friends. She was of 
ameekand quiet spirit, and her friends have thecon- 
soling belief that her day’s work was done in the 
day time, and that she has entered into that rest 


prepared for the righteous. Ist mo. 24th—2t. 
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The Spring Term of Oak Grove Seminary will 
open on Third-day the 17th of Second month, and 
continue eleven weeks. Augustine Jones, A. B., 
Principal. Applications should be addressed early 
to James Van Biarcom, 

20th of lst mo., 1863—3t. Vassalboro, Maine, 


———_-or-o 


WANTED, 


A Teacher, a consistent Friend, capable of giving 
instruction in all the common branches of an 
English education, to take charge of a Monthly Meet- 
ing School. Address 
Witter Dortanp, or Isaac T. Grsson, 
Salem, Iowa. 
ist mo. 31st—3t. 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE VIRGINIA REFUGEES. 


The following interesting facts are extracted 


from a letter from a young woman at Craney Isl- 
and, dated Ist mo. 20th, 1863 : 


“TD. brings the usual morning report of two 
or three deaths in the hospital, and one in the 
barracks. Consumption is sadly prevalent here. 
The necessary exposure to which our half clad 


people are subjected, when going for rations of 


wood and food, brings coughs and colds into 
every barrack. I wish our good sewing socie- 
ties to know that we have still nine hundred un- 
clothed fugitives, and are daily expecting two 
hundred more. The want is heart-breaking. 


We have great need of broad, coarse shoes, of 


stockings, dresses—coarse and stout,—petti- 
coats, and blankets. 

Our women are ready with their needles. S. 
and I have already employed eighty or ninety 
of them in the manufacture of beds; and to-day 
we shall give dress materials to some of the 
needy. We consider it feasible to unite study 
and sewing, so we hang our A B C card upon 
the wall, and keep.heads and fingers busy. 

The New York Friends will soon build us a 
meeting and school house (in one), and then we 
shall be able to make ourselves and our women 
comfortable while engaged in these exercises.” 

The letter acknowledges the receipt of some 
timely contributions of clothing and materials 
from Friends in Philadelphia, and adds, “ Dr. 
Brown is charmed with the superior excellence 
of the things you send.” 





ANNUAL MEETING OF MANAGERS AND CON- 
TRIBUTORS OF THE WOMEN’S HOSPITAL. 


The annual meeting of the mfnagers and con- 
tributors of the Women’s Hospital of Phila- 
delphia was held at the hospital building, North 
College avenue and 22d street, on the 15th inst. 
Those who are acquainted with the location will 
at once recognize in it a peculiar aptitude for 
the purpose to which it is at present applied. 
The situation is retired, the prospect pleasing 













and open, and the atmosphere peculiarly clear 
and salubrious. The building itself, though not 
originally constructed for its present purpose, 
is yet extremely well adapted for it. Two houses, 
intended as private residences, are merged b 

inter-communication into one. The medical col- 


lege occupies four rooms on the east side, first 


floor ; the remainder of the building constitutes 
the hospital. The two lecture rooms, the labora. 


tory, and the museum, are fitted up with every- 
thing to advance the intelligence of the students, 
the museum, in particular, boasting no mean 
collection. The rooms throughout the hospital 
are all large and airy, possessing the grand 
requisites so often wanting in invalids’ apart- 
ments. 

At yesterday afternoon’s meeting the second 
annual report of the Board of Managers was 
read. The hospital itself has been in existence 
since last October a year, although the college has 
flourished for some ten or twelve years. The 
annual report comprises the board of advisers, 
the medical board, the committee on admission 
of patients, and the matron’s report. The re 
port states that the termination of the first year 
of the organized existence of the institution has 
proved not only the pleasantness but also the 
healthfulness of its situation. No sickness had 
originated in the house, and the location itself 
seemed to have been beneficial to those admitted. 
The ground-rent upon one of the two lots be- 
longing to the property had been cancelled, in 
part by subscriptions for the purpose, and in 
part by a loan of the Philadelphia Savings’ Fund. 
The other ground-rent had been purchased by 
a friend of the hospital, who held the institution 
accountable but for the sum of fifty dollars an- 
nually. A course of lectures was now in pro- 
gress in the rooms of the Female Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, occupying part of the first 
floor. Several members of the class are board- 
ing in the college, thus securing the opportunity 
of uniting practice with theory. The training 
of a superior class of nurses had been. one of the 
objects of the institution. Sixty-two patients 


had been received as inmates during the year. © 


Twenty-five of these were obstetrical cases, 
twenty-four medical, and fourteen surgical. 
Forty-one had been discharged well, six im- 
proved, five unimproved, and two not treated. 
Three had died. The mean term of residence 
had been five weeks. Ten had paid in part or 
in full for their accommodations. The nativity 
of house patients was, Americans, 22; Irish, 
31; English, 4; German, 8; colored, 2. Their 
civil condition, married, 27 ; widows, 12 ; single 
women, 16; children, 7. 1,142 persons had 
been treated in the dispensary, and furnished 
with medicines; 213 have been visited and treated 
gratuitously at their own homes. The nativity 
of these was, American, 1,005; Irish, 259; 
English, 51 ; German, 37 ; colored, 11; Welsh, 
6; Scotch, 5; French, 1. 
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The civil condition of dispensary and clinic 
patients was: married, 441; widows, 119; 
single women, 178; children, 600. Two thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-three prescriptions 
have been furnished these, and thirty-three 
vaccinations performed. Through all the fluc- 
tuations of the times, the hand of Providence 
had been evident in supporting and encourag- 
ing this institution, and as it had succored it in 
time past, so was it to be looked to for support in 
the future. 

The following officers were re-elected : 

President.—Anne D. Morrison. 

Treasurer.—Martha Ann Warner. 

Recording Secretary —Emeline F. Halloway. 

Corresponding Secretary—Ann Preston, 
M. D. 
Chief Resident Physician —Emeline H. 
Cleveland, M. D. 





proceeding. The nut itself consists of a hard 
pit three-fourths of an inch in diameter, and 
five-fourths long, conical towards each end, but 
variously flattened and very irregular. This is 
covered with a thin pulp, of a bright red color, 
containing the oil. This will not readily yield 
all the oil until it has passed through a process 
of fermenting or decomposing. 

The nuts are spread out in the sun for two 
days, upon coarse mats, generally elevated from 
the ground. Then they are put into large 
baskets or pens, of sticks driven into the ground 
and lined with leaves. A few quarts of cold 
water are poured over them, and they are cover- 
ed with leaves. Here they remain three days 
undisturbed, except occasionally the sprinkling 
is repeated. 

This process increases the quantity of the 
oil, but renders it less pleasant to the taste, and 
is, therefore, omitted when the oil is for the 
family’s own consumption. 

The nuts are then heated to boiling in water, 
and beaten in a large wooden mortar until the 
pulp is all loosened. The pits are then picked 
out one by one, thrown into a trough, washed in 
hot water and cast away. 

The pulp is placed in a wooden pan or platter 
two feet broad; hot stones are pressed down 
into it, and the best of the oil flows off into ves- 
sels. The pulp is then scalded and washed in 
the same trough and water which the pits pass 
through, and it is cast away. The remaining 
oil rises to the surface of the water when boiled, 
and is skimmed off. 

A man with his wife and children may make 
from four to six gallons of oil in a week. The 
oil is carried to market in calabashes, upon the 
head or back, perhaps to a distance of twenty 
miles. It is sold for thirty-four cents a gallon 
nominally,—but in reality the seller only re- 
eeives two yards of thin calico or muslin, which 
cost no more than four cents a yard in New 
York, or he receives other goods of a similar 
value. 

The pit hasa very thick shell and a small 
kernel. If it is cracked while fresh the kernel 
adheres to the shell and is broken with it, but 
let the pit lie in the sun several days, and the 
kernel shrinks, and will rattle in the shell. 
The pits are then cracked with stones, a small 
handful at a time, surrounded by a withe or 
ring, which keeps them in their place and pro- 
tects the kernel from being crushed. 

The kernels are round and irregularly flat- 
tened, of a dark color, and would deceive a 
stranger, as he would suppose them water-worn 
gravel stones. They are hard to chew, and 
afford scarcely any pleasant taste or nourish- 
ment. The natives extract a little “palm nut 
oil” from them, which is highly prized for 
cooking. The kernels are parched in an iron 
pot, whieh causes a little oil to ooze out. They 
are then beaten fine and boiled in water, when 


































For Friends’ Review. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF PALM OIL. 
At the Mendi Mission, W. Africa, July 1st, 1862. 


Palm oil has come to be so necessary for sup- 
plying the market with soap and other substan- 
ces of household use, that an account of its 
manufacture may not be uninteresting. The 
following facts were obtained by observation in 
the Mendi country, where the work was going 
on, and by questions put to those engaged in it : 

The palm oil trees do not extend all over the 
country. In some parts there are none for 
many miles around. In others they are very 
abundant, and the manufacture of oil affords 
employment to the people and contributes much 
to their support. 

The trees may bear while young, and so low 
that the nut can be reached from the ground, 
but the older ones are more productive. They 
stand singly, each rough, branchless trunk lift- 
ing its tuft of foliage far above the lesser trees 
and shrubs of the jungle, to a height of forty or 
sixty feet from the ground. The nuts hang in 
acluster or bunch at the top of the trunk among 
the leaves. It is amusing to see a native climb 
to the top of one of these tall trees. He passes 
a hoop around his body and the trunk of the 
tree, and makes the two ends fast together. 
Placing his feet against the tree and his back 
against the hoop, he takes a step up, and then 
with a hitch throws up the opposite side of the 
hoop on the tree and takes another step. In 
this manner he climbs to the top and cuts down 
the nuts. 

The bunch is of irregular shape, from eight 
to twelve inches in diameter. It is composed of 
eoarse fibers, starting from the stem, somewhat 
interlaced, and terminating in a sherp point. 
The nuts adhere to the twigs, forming a cluster 
with the sharp points projecting. It has a rich 
appearance, but it is no soft work for the hands 
to extricate the nuts, which must be done before 
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the remaining oil rises to the surface and is 
skimmed off. None of this oil is exported, but 
it is only made in very small quantities for im- 
mediate consumption. 

The kernels are principally collected for ex- 
port, and many hundred tons are shipped from 
the coast every year. They form the palm nut of 
commerce. R. MILEs. 


op 


MADAGASCAR. 


The intelligence from the important island of 
Madagascar has continued to be highly gratify- 
ing. The hopes which were awakened by the 
accession to the throne of Radama II. have not 
only not been disappointed, but still increased, by 
the accounts received during the past year. In 
accordance with an invitation of the King, the 
Rev. Wm. Ellis, who had spent before several 
years in missionary labors in Madagascar, re- 
turned to the island, where he was received by 
the royal family and the nobles with the greatest 
distinction. He was soon followed by six other 
missionaries of the London Missionary Society. 
Wm. Ellis daily attends the King, reads the 
Scriptures with him,and converses with him on 
their contents. An adopted son of the Queen 
and the young nobles receive likewise from him 
daily instruction in the Christian religion. He 
was well pleased with the spiritual condition of 
the native Christians. The native pastors and 
officers of the churches stated the number of 
communicants to be seven hundred and forty, 
and the number of Christians on the island to 
be about seven thousand. A special fund is 
now being raised in England for establishing in 
Madagascar churches and schools, and as the 
King promises his active co-operation, sanguine 
hopes of the speedy Christianization of the en- 
tire island are entertained. As the field is 
so inviting, one of the missionary societies of 
the Church of England is likely to send out ad- 
ditional missionaries. The Bishop of Capetown 
went to England, to urge the special appoint- 
ment of a Bishop for Madagascar, with a num- 
ber of priests, and an institution for the educa- 
tion and support of the sons and daughters of 
the leading chiefs.— The Methodist. 





THE PROCLAMATION. 


“J order and declare that all persons held as slaves in the said 
designated States and parts of States are and hereafter shall be 
free. . . and I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be 
free to abstain from all violence, unless in necessary self-defence.” 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Saint Patrick, slave to Milcho of the herds 

Of Ballymena, sleeping, heard these words: 
“ Arise, and flee 

Out of the land of bondage, and be free !” 


Glad as a soul in pain, who hears from heaven 
The angels singing of his sins forgiven, 

And, wondering, sees 
His prison opening to the golden keys, 


He rose a man who laid him down a slave, 
Shook from his locks the aches of the grave, 


And outward trod 
Into the glorious liberty of God. 


He cast the symbols of his shame away ; 

And passing where the sleeping Milcho lay, 
Though back and limb 

Smarted with wrong, he prayed, “God pardon him!” 


So went he forth, but in God’s time he came 

To light on Uilline’s hills a holy flame ; 
And, dying, gave 

The land a saint that lost him as a slave. 


O dark, sad millions, patiently and dumb 

Waiting for God, your hour, at last, has come, 
And freedom’s song 

Breaks the long silence of your night of wrong! 


Arise and flee! shake off the vile restraint 
Of ages! but, like Ballymena’s saint, 

The oppressor spare, 
Heap only on his head the coals of prayer ! 


Go forth, like him! like him return again, 
To bless the land whereon, in bitter pain, 
Ye toiled at first,— 
And heal with freedom what your slavery cursed ! 


—Atlantic Monthly. J. G. Warrier. 


a tee 

From the Salem Register. 
STEPHEN GRELLET. 
BY MRS. J. H. HANAFORD. 


(Suggested by the perusal of Seebohm’s interesting me- 
moir of this distinguished Minister of the Society of 
Friends.) 

Mine eyes ne’er looked upon his saintly brow 
White with life’s wintry sign, 

Nor have mine ears his Gospel music heard, 
Sweet with the truth divine. 


But yet I love him, as a blood-washed soul 
To holy service called, 

And faithful ever to the Inward Voice, 
By none on earth appalled. 


I hope to meet him on the heavenly heights, 
And hear him gently say 

How he was guided hy the Spirit’s voice 
To Christ, the living Way. 


And how, obedient to the Master’s call, 
He trod the path designed ; 

To every pressure of a Father’s hand, 
In Christian faith resigned. 


Oh wondrous faith! to traverse land and sea, 
Obedient to his will 

Who, only, to the wrathful waves can say, 
In passion’s hour, “ Be still.” 


He learned to wait upon his risen Lord, 
And in the stillness know 

When to the palace, or the prisoner’s cell, 
His willing feet should go. 


And as a messenger of love, he went 
And preached of Christ, to those 

Whose sin-worn souls the offered mercy took,— 
A solace for their woes. 


In the Hereafter, glorious and great 
His bright reward shall be, 

To meet those souls, new-clothed, at Jesus’ feet, 
From sin forever free. 


Pure spirit! washed and sanctified e’en here, 
Through thee thy Master spoke, 

And slumb’ring souls, long fellow-heirs of death, 
To God and life awoke. 


" 
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I honor thee, who honored Christ my Lord, 
And wait the coming day, 
When I shall tell thee how thy written words 
Oft cheered my pilgrim way. 
Beverly, Mass., Oct. 24, 1862. 


—_————<ee——____ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreren INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 10th 
inst., have been received. 


ExGianD.—Parliament has been convoked for the 
5th prox. 

A large meeting, mainly of workingmen, held in 
London on the Ist inst., under the auspices of the 
London Emancipation Society, voted an address to 
President Lincoln, which was furnished to the 
American Minister for transmission, and properly 
acknowledged by him. A similar meeting in Bir- 
mingham also adopted an address to the President, 
which was receiving signatures. It expresses a 
strong belief that the Federal cause is that of 
humanity and freedom, and an earnest hope for its 
success. At Sheffield and some other places, mani- 
festations of sympathy with the government and the 
North have also been made by the working classes. 

A recent article in the London Times, defending 
slavery as not condemned by the Bible and Chris- 
tianity, excited considerable attention, and was in- 
dignantly repudiated by many of the leading English 
journals. 

A ship had reached Liverpool with 1700 bales of 
cotton from the Cape of Good Hope, produced from 
Sea Island seed. Another vessel brought 350 bales 
from Portugal. Large quantities of cotton seed, it 
is stated, were being imported into Liverpool and 
thence exported to new cotton fields. 

The late rebel privateer Sumter, which has been 
lying for some months in the port of Gibraltar, was 
recently sold by auction, and the new owners 
changed the name to the Gibraltar, and commenced 
fitting it out for a voyage to England. The Ameri- 
can Minister at Madrid protested against the sale, 
and declared that it will not be respected by U. 8S. 
cruisers, because the Sumter was a Federal vessel, 
seized by the rebels at New Orleans. Instructions 
have been asked from the government at London as 
to whether a register shall be given the vessel. If 
granted, it is supposed a British vessel of war will 
convoy it to England. Meanwhile, a U. S. vessel 
watches it closely, to prevent a clandestine depar- 
ture. 


France.—Gen. Concha, the Spanish Minister to 
Paris, has resigned his post. The relations between 
France and Spain are said not to be very cordial, es- 
pecially with reference to the Mexican question. 

Complaints are made that contributions for the 
distressed operatives in the manufacturing districts 
of France come in very slowly, and fall far short of 
what is needed. It is stated that 15,000 francs, 
(nearly $3,000,) per day are required for the bare 
sustenance of those out of employment. The Minis- 
ter of Public Works has been directed to inquire into 
the distress. 


Iraty.—A demonstration hostile,to the government 
had been attempted at Naples. Several arrests were 
made, and documents found indicating the existence 
of & conspiracy. 

Sours America.—Recent accounts from Buenos 
Ayres represent that the present government is ad- 
dressing itself earnestly to the correction of abuses 
and the development of the resources of the country. 
Immigration is encouraged by liberal arrangements 
for the purchase of land by settlers, and the demand 
for land, and consequently its price, have advancep 








rapidly. A banking company, and one to construct 
a railroad leading south 150 miles, have been or- 
ganized in the city of Buenos Ayres. Great efforts 
have been and are made to introduce cotton cultiva- 
tion in that and the neighboring provinces, and with 
partial success. The civil war in New Granada, 
now known as the United States of Columbia, which 
has lasted three years, is now ended; Gen. Mos- 
quera, the Provisional President, having reduced to 
submission the last of the nine States, that of 
Cauca. A force of about 2000 men, under Gen. 
Arboleda, had held out against Mosquera in that 
State, but their commander having been assassi- 
nated, his successor, Canal, capitulated on the 30th 
ult., and a treaty of peace was agreed upon, which 
secures an amnesty to all engaged in the struggle, 
and means of transportation to those who wish to 
leave the country. 


Mexico.—Congress, before closing its session on 
the 15th ult., passed a decree, declaring all the acts 
of “ the so-called authorities established by the in- 
vaders and traitors,” and all contracts made by them, 
null and void; and that the traitors cannot be con- 
sidered in any way in the treaties which may be 
made with France. The latest reports are that the 
communication of the French army between Vera 
Cruz and Orizaba had been completely cut off by 
Mexican guerillas, who harassed the troops continu- 
ally, and that the French vanguard had been sur- 
prised by a Mexican force mnch inferior in numbers, 
and had lost heavily. 


Domestic.—W. F. Otto, of Indiana, has been 
nominated by the President as Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Glass, Elliott & Co., of London, the well-known 
manufacturers of cables for submarine telegraphs, 
have offered to make and submerge cables connect- 
ing Washington with New Orleans and intermediate 
points along the coast,to be paid for only on the 
successful completion of the lines, and their delivery 
to the government in good working order. 

The Legislature of Washington Territory has passed 
an act punishing by fine and imprisonment persons 
who refuse to receive legal tender notes at par. 

The Secretary of the Interior has sent to the 
House of Representatives a communication, with a 
draft of a bill, proposing the establishment of a 
Bureau of Statistics in his Department, the design of 
which shall be to acquire and diffuse among the 
people authentic and useful information on the in- 
ternal and foreign commerce ; the channels of trade ; 
the industry, products, property and resources; the 
educational, literary, moneyed, charitable, religious 
and penal institutions ; the expenditures, revenues and 
taxation; and the mortality, pauperism, insanity 
and crime of the United States and the several 
States, and also of foreign countries. The office of 
Commissioner of Statistics, with a salary equal to 
that of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and that 
of Chief Clerk, are proposed to be created, and that of 
Superintendent of the Census abolished. 

The Postmaster General has responded to the reso- 
lution of inquiry of the Senate relative to the exclu- 
sion of certain papers from the mails, that after the 
rescinding by the Postmaster General of his former 
orders on the subject, the further exclusion was the 
effect of a military order with which he could no 
more interfere than any other citizen; and that the 
law by which the military commander acted was 
that of public safety. 

Military Affairs—Secretary Stanton has communi- 
cated to the Senate the names of all the Generals in 
the service, amounting to 51 Major Generals and 240 
Brigadiers ; 6 of the former and 17 of the latter not 
being at present assigned to commands. Major 
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General Fitz John Porter, who has been for some 
time under trial by court martial, on various charges 
of disobedience of orders received from Gen. Pope, 
during the time occupied by the battles neat Man- 
asses, near the end of 8th month last, has been found 
guilty of all the charges, and sentenced to be dis- 
missed from the service. The President has ap- 
proved the sentence. 


A portion of the Arkansas river expedition has 
captured St. Charles, Duval’s Bluff and Des Arc, on 
White river, and at last accounts some of the gun- 
boats had advanced 300 miles above the mouth of 
that river. The number of prisoners taken at Ar- 
kansas Post is over 4700. 


The principal part of the army of the Rappahan- 
nock left -its positions near Fredericksburg on the 
20th, and moved a few miles up the river, apparent- 
ly with the design of crossing at that point, and 
again attacking the rebel works, but from a different 
direction. A severe and protracted rain storm, how- 
ever, which commenced a few hours afterwards, ren- 
dered the roads impracticable for the transportation 
of artillery and of the pontoons for bridges, and the 
army, after an ineffectual effort to advance, returned 
to its former quarters. On the 24th, Gen. Burnside, 
at his own request, was relieved from the chief com- 
mand, and Gen. Hooker was appointed in his place. 
It is understood that Generals Sumner and Franklin 
have also been relieved from the command of their 
respective Grand Divisions. These changes are sup- 
posed to be preparatory to a complete reorganiza- 
tion of that army. 

Gen. Hunter bas been again assigned to the eom- 
mand of the Department of the South. 


Coneress.—The Senate passed during the week 
ending with the 27th, the following bills: to 
alter the judicial districts of the United States, 


placing Michigan and Ohio in the seventh dis- 
trict; to reorganize the Court of Claims; to re- 
imburse the State of Minnesota for expenses in- 
curred in its defence against the late Indian outrages; 
to provide for the greater comfort of sick and 
wounded soldiers, and promote the efficiency of the 
medical department of the army; to ptovide for an 
increase of clerks in the Quartermaster General’s 
office; to suspend the sale of lands on the coast isl- 
ands of South Carolina and Georgia; to abrogate 
treaties with the Sioux Indians, and indemnify the 
citizens of Minnesota for losses incurred by their 
outrages; for the better protection of overland 
emigrants to the Pacific coast ; to provide for the re- 
moval of the Indians from Kansasand of the Sioux 
Indians from Minnesota; and the bill to indemnify 
the President and others for suspending the writ of 
habeas corpus and for acts done in purstiance there- 
of, with an amendment making its provisions apply 
to eriminal as well as civil cases. Bills were introduced 
for the prompt and uniform administration of mili- 
tary justice and the better government of the army ; 
to provide additional facilities to the government 
for transporting troops, &c., and to furnish additional 
commercial facilities to the people of the western 
States; to organize a volunteer militia force, to be 
called the National Guard of the United States, to 
be furnished pro rata by the several States, any por- 
tion of which may be called into service wi the 
President during a war of invasion of a rebellion; 
to enlarge the canals and improve the navigation of 
Fox and Wisconsin rivers, between the Mississippi 
and Lake Michigan; and to provide for a national 
currency secured by pledges of U. 8. stocks, and for 
the circulation and redemption thereof. Resolutiotis 
were adopted providing for the printing of the 8th 
census ; requesting the Secretary of the Treasuty te 
state the revenue, ifany, derived from duties on print- 
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ing paper, since the passage of the act of 3d month, 
1861, and whether in his opinion a reduction of duty 
thereon would tend to increase the revenue; inquir- 
ing of the Secretary of War whether more Ma. 
jor and Brigadier Generals have been appointed and 
paid than are authorized by law, and if so, how 
many ; and directing the Secretary of the Navy not 
to accept the title to League Island, Philadelphia, 
for a navy-yard, unless Congress shall further direct. 
The Military Committee was instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of publishing monthly lists of 
officers absent from the army on leave ; into the con- 
dition and management of soldiers in the Convales- 
cent Camp near Alexandria; and the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War was instructed to inquire 
whether any plan of Gen. Burnside for any move- 
ment of the Army of the Potomac, since the battle 
of Fredericksburg, has been interfered with by sub- 
ordinate officers visiting or writing to Washington to 
oppose it, whether such movement has been arrested, 
and if so, by what authority. A communication 
was presented on the 26th from English laborers, 
many of them residing in Lancashire, expressing 
gratitude for the munificent donations for their 
benefit from the people of the United States, and a 
wish that some means might be provided for their 
emigration to this country. The Vice President 
stated that it had been the uniform practice of the 
Senate not to receive communications from foreigners. 

The House passed a bill providing for the appoint- 
ment of a Deputy Register of the Treasury, and ex« 
tending for a year from date, the provision for the 
appointment of Assistant Secretaries of War, as the 
original term will soon expire; and also the Senate 
bill altering U. S. judicial districts. Much time was 
devoted to the consideration, in Committee of the 
Whole, of the financial bill from the Committee of 
Ways and Means. Some proposed substitutes were 
rejected, a number of amendments were discussed 
and acted upon, and the bill was finally reported to 
the House on the 26th, and passed. It authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow a sum not 
exceeding $300,000,000, for the current, and $600,- 
000,000 for the next fiscal year, and to issué therefor 
coupon or registered bonds, payable after 20 years 
in coin, and bearing interest not exceeding 6 per cent. 
interest, which bonds he may sell at any time, on 
such terms as he may deem most advisable, for law- 
ful honey or Treasury notes. Not more than $900,- 
000,000 to be outstanding at one time of bonds, 
Treasury notes and United States notes issued under 
this act. He may issue $400,000,000 of Treasury 
notes, at not more than 6 per cent. interest, pritici- 
pal payable after three years, of denominations ndt 
less than $10; such notes to be receivable for internal 
duties and all demands of the United States except 
duties on imports, and exchangeable when due, with 
the accrued interest, for legal tender notes. An 
amount equal to those redeemed may be reissued, if 
necessaty. The sum of $300,000,000 may be issued 
in U. 8. notes not bearing interest, in denominations 
not less than one dollar, to be a legal tender for all 
payments except duties on imports and interest on 
the public debt ; and also fractional notes, in lieu of 
postage currency, the whole amount, including post- 
age and revenue stamps used as currency, not to 
exceed $50,000,000. Deposits of coin and bullion 
may be received, and certificates issued therefor, 
which may be used in payment of the public debt, 
and recéived for duties on imports. The coupons of 
bonds issued under this act may also bereceived for 
customs, Within 30 days before they become due. 
Bank corporations, &c., issuing notes for eitculation, 
to pay a duty of 1 per cent. each half year, upon the 
aggregate of deposits and circulation above a certain 
proportion of their capital. 





